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A blooming garden, 
Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hue, 
And fragrant odour. 
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ALBERT AND MATILDA: 
OR 
THE FRIAR’S TALE. 
(Continued from page 14 ) 
«“ How shall I describe (said the good 
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for two whole days to speak comfort to 
is troubled mind, andto inspire confidence 
in the boundless mercy of his God. On 
the third day we were diverted from this 
arduous task, by the return and behaviour 
of one of our dogs; the poor animal, who 
had been out all day, was restless, and 


old Monk the contrast betwixt the looks|shewed evident marks of a desire that we 


of our unhappy youth at this moment, and 


should accompany him to the relief of 


on the preceding morning when he left/some poor wretch, who was unable to 


us!— ‘Then innocence faintly enlightened 
by a gleam of hope, smiled in his features 


reach our convent. 
« Father Jerome and I resolved to fol- 


as he cheerfully bade us adieu, and said,jlow him; and we had proceeded about 


‘Ferhaps I may again hear tidings of Ma- 
tilda; should the will of Heaven deny me 
happiness with her, 1 will come back re- 
signed, and dedicate my future life to ho- 
ly meditation, void of guilt.? But now he 
returned breathless and pale, his hands 
besmeared with blood, his limbs trembling; 
he could only utter in faultering words, 
*‘ Save *me, reverend Father! save me 
from justice, from myself, if possible! Be- 
hold a murderer!’ 

* Some hours elapsed before we could 
collect from him the circumstances of a 
crime, which had produced this extreme 
degree of horror and compunctien in a 
mind so virtuous and innocent as that of 
Albert; and, having heard the whole, in 


~which he took all the blame to his own 


hasty conduct, we promised him pretec- 
tion; and. endeayouxed, though in vain, 


half a mile, when we turned from the bea- 
ten tract guided by our dog. to a retired 
glen where human feet had hardly ever 
trod before.—Here. on a rock, which pro- 
jected over a dreadful precipice, sat an 
unhappy half-distracted object: Lneed not 
‘tell you it was Matilda. She had crept, 
with wondrous difficulty, up a steep as- 
cent to a ledge of rocks which overhung 
a fearful chasm the very recollection of 
the place freezes my blood!) When we 
first discovered her, she was eagerly 
clinging to a branch of yew which grew 
from a fissure in the rock above, and which 
half shaded her melancholy figure. 

«“ The dog followed her steps; but Je- 
rome and I, unable to ascend a pat! so 
dangerous, stood unobserved by hem at 
a little distance on the opposite side of 
the glen. 
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« When Matilda first perceived the|quit this rock, ’till Albert's voice assures 


dog, she looked with wildness round her 
then fixing her eyes with tenderness on 
the animal, she said, * Are you returnes 
to me again? and are you now my frien: 


ne [ may do it safely.’ 

* You will easily imagine [continued 
the monk] the situation of Jerome and 
nyself. ignorant then of the manner in 


Fie, fie upon it! Shall even dogs seduce] which Matilda had escaped, we could on. 


the helpless! —Perhaps you repent of wha: 
you would have done.—You look piteous 
ly. Alas! rive | 
Poor brute!—you know I followed you al! 
the day long, and would have followed 


ly know from her words and action that 
it was she herself. and that her senses 


Matilda can forgive you!—-j|were impaired; perplexed how to entice 


ber from this perilous retreat and know- 
ing that one false step would dash her 


you for ever, but that you led me to a de-jheadlong down the dreadful chasm that 
tested convent!—Thither Matilda will not} parted us, at length [ said, ‘Gentle maid 
go.—Why should you lead me to a pri-jhe comforted; Alhert and Matilda‘nay 


son? a dog cannot plead Religion in ex 
cuse for treachery!’ She paused; then 


vet be happy.’ Then leaving Jerome con. 
cealed among the bushes to watch the 


taking a rosary of pearls from her side,jpoor iunatic, |_hastened to the convent to 
she fantastically wound it about the dog’s|relate what | had seen. 


neck, saying, ‘I have a noon to ask, and 


* Meanwhile Matilda looking with va- 


thus I bribe you; these precious beads are}cant stare around her. from time to time 
yours: now guide me to the top of thisjrepeated my words, * dhe t and .Yatilda 
high mountain, that { may look about me,jmay yet be happy; then pausing she seem- 


and see all the world. Then I shall know 
whether my Albert still be living—Ah. 
no! it cannot be! for then Matilda would 


ed delighted with the sound re-echoed 
from the rocks, again repeating, * Albert 
and Matilda may yet be happy:’ still va- 


be happy! and that can never, never be!’|rying the modulation of her voice, as joy, 
She then burst into a flood of tears, which|grief, doubt, despair or hope aiternately 


seemed to give her some relief. 

* When I thought she was sufficient! y 
composed, Jerome and I discovered our- 
selves. 
face; but calling 
is ‘still alive.’ She looked at us ‘till by 
degrees she had wildly examined us from 
head to foot; then turning to the dog, she 
seized him by the throat, and would have 


prevailed in her disordered mind.” 
At this interesting periud of the narra- 
tive, the venerable father was a second 


On this she shrieked, and hidher|time cailed out; and promised to con- 
to her, I said, * Albert)clude his story when he returned. 


“IL will not long detain you, [resumed 
the Friar] with the effect my narrative had 
on the dejected Albert: how he at first 
exclaimed, * Can there be comfort for a 


dashed him down the precipice, saying.jguilty wretch like Albert? and eagerly 
‘ Ah, traitor! is it thus thon hast betraved|ran towards the place; then moved more 


me?’—But the animal struggled aud got 


calmly, on my representing how fatal 


from her. Ste then firmly looked at us.|might he surprize to one in so dangerous 
and’ cried,—* Here I am safe, deceitfulla situation; & at length shrinking back, 
monsters! safe from the tyranny of yourjas he approached the spot, and turning to 
religious persecution; for if you approach} me, he said, ‘ Father.f will go no further! 


one single Step, 1 plunge into this yawn 


Heaven has ordained as a punishment for 


mg getph ee ‘80 escape your power—Ha!|the murder I have committed, that 1 
ha! ha!’—Then recovering from a frantic}should become a witness to the shocking 


Taugh, she said, ¢ Yet tell me, did you not}death of the poor lost Matilda; at my ap- 
hat Albert lives? Oh! that such words|proach, in frantic ecstacy she will quit 
were from any lips but those of a falsejher hold, and perish before my sight.’ I 


monk! —I know your arts; with you such 


falsehoods are religious frauds; this is a 


piods lie, to ensnare a poor helpless lin 


urged him to proceed, but it was in vain; 
he sat down on a bank, and was silently 
wrapt in an agony of irresolution, when he 


net’ to it’s cage; hut [tell you, cunning}heard at a little distance, the well known 
priest! here 1 defy you; nor will I ever|vorce of the poor lunatic, still repeating 
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my words; ‘ Albert and Matilda may yet 
be happy,’ Roused by the word he started 
up and cautiously advancing he exclaim- 
ed, just heaven! fulfill those words, and let 
them indeed be happy.’ Matilda knew 
the voice, atid carefully treading a path, 
which would have seemed impracticable 
to one posessed of reason, she descended 
from the ledge on which she sat, and ap 
proached with cautious steps; but at the 
sound of Albert, she flew impetuously for- 
ward, till seeing me. she as suddenly ran 
back. and would have again retreated to 
the rock, shrieking. It is all illusion! priest- 
crait! it is no real Albert, and I am be- 
trayed'"? We pursued and caught her: 
then finding my reiigious garb augmented 
the disorder of her mind, L withdrew, 
leaving only Albert to calin her, needless 
fears. 
( To be continued. ) 


ODE TO THE POPPY. 


This ode, though ushered into the lite- 
rary, world by Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
was not written by her, but by Mrs. 
O’Neil, an intimate friend of her’s. 


Not for the promise of the laboured field, 

Not for the good the yellow harvests yield, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine; 

For dull to humid eyes appear, 

The golden glories of the year; 

Alas'—a melancholy worship’s mine! 


I hail the goddess, for her scarlet flower! 
Thou brilhant weed, 
Thon dost so far exceed 

The richest gifts gay Flora can bestow; 

eedicss 1 passed thee, in life’s morning hour, 

(Thou comforter of woe!) 

Till sorrow taught me to confess thy power. 

In early days, when Fancy cheats, 

A various wreath IT wove, 
Of jaurhing spring’s hixuriant sweets, 
To deck ungrateful Love: 
The rose, or thorn, my aumbers crowned, 
As Venus smiled, or Venus frowned; 
Bu: Love, and Joy, and all their train, are flown; 

F’en languid Hope, no more 1s mine, 

And I will sing of thee alone; ; 
Unless, perchance, the attributes of grief, 
The cypress ‘bud, and willow leaf, 

Their pale, funercal foliage, blena with thine. 


Hail, lovely blossom! thou can’st ease, 

The wretched victims of disease; 

Can’si ¢ ose those weary eyes, in gentle sleep, 
Which never open but to weep; 


Can agonizing pain disarm; 
F.xpel imperious Memory from her seat, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat, 
Soul soothing plant! that can such blessings give, 
By whee the mourner bears ‘to live! 
By thee the hopeless die! 
Oh ever “ friendly to despair,” 
Might sorrow’s pallid votary dare, ' 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the spirit from its bondage fly, 
i'd court thy palliative aid no more; 
No more I'd see, that theu shouldst spread 
Thy spell avound my achmg bead, 
Bu: would cenjure thee to impart, 
T'by balsam for a broken heart; 
And by thy soft lethean power, 
(!nestimable flower) 
Burst these terrestial bonds, and other regione 
wry.— 


ON DUELLING. 
[ Continued from page 16.} 

The judicial trial by battle was estab- 
lished in England, France, and various 
parts of Europe. The reason for its con! 
tinuing so long, seems to have been, that 
the lord *n most districts had the appoint- 
ment of the ordinary judge, who, [eithet 
himself, or his lord] was ratcrested in fa- 
vour of one of the parties hugant; which 
might perhaps drive the other party, from 
a suspicion of this prejudice against him, 
to appeal to the chance by a There 
is a story in Grafton’s Chronicle, which 
must have made this trial infinitely ri- 
dieulous. A citizen of London, in the 
time of Henry VI. was of a strong make, 
but of a faint heart. He happened to be 
obliged by this kind of decision to enter 
the lists against an antagonist, who was 
both weak and puny., The friends of the 
citizen to give him ‘courage, plied him 
with wine and aqua-vitae, so that he was 
drunk when he began to engage and fell 
an easy prey to his adversary. 

The last instance but one, of trial b 
battle, in England, is that of Lord Rhea 
and of David Ramsden, in the reign of 
Charles lL. when the court was held by the 
constable, and the earl marshal of En- 
gland. Of this case, Rushworth gives an 
ample account, and thé legal pleadin 
and proceedings of the appeal, it being in 
the arbitrement of the court, whether it 
should be granted, or not. In his answer 
the defendant, Ramsden, alledges that the 
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false, and that the appellant Lord Rhea dic 
die falsely; which is by some, supposed to 
account for the lie direct being followed 
by duels to this day In Rushworth’s ac 

count, we find farther, that the court, on 
the petition of Lord Rhea, permits him to 
have. whilst in the lists, a counsel and a 
surseon with his ointments; they likewise 
allow him a seat, or pavilion, to rest him 

self, and wine for refreshment. He is be- 
sides. to have iron, nails, hammer, file, 
scissors, and bodkin, together with needle 
and thread. After two or three adjourn 

ments. the king superseded his commis- 
sion to the constable and marshal, so that 
the combat did not actually take place. 
Short!y after a trial by battle was brought 
on a writ of right, but set aside for irretu- 
larity. 


In France, the form of proceeding was 
this: —The accuser and the accused threw 
down a gage, usually a gauntlet, which 
the judge took up. The two combatants. 
on this were taken into custody, after 
which the affair admitted of no accommo- 
dation. but by. the judge’s consent. The 
chiel judge, ae fixed the day, named 
the field, and furaished the weapons. 
which were carried to the spot, preceded 
by fifes end trumpets. 

Here a priest blessed them with a mul- 
titude of ceremonies. ‘The action began 
by giving the lie to each other, till gradu- 
ally they grew calm, when with devo 
tion they threw themselves on their knees 
said some prayers, made a profession of, 
their faith, and then proceeded to engage. 
The victory decided the innocence of the 
victor, avd the justice of his cause; the 
penalty of the vanquished was that due 
to the crime in question. His unfortunate 
champion underwent the same fate; he 
Was ignominivusly dragged out of the field 
together with the principal, and hanged, 
or burned, according to the crime. There 
is an engraving in Montfaucon, of a com- 
bat between the chevalier Macaire and 
dog, in the year 1971, expressly orderes! 
by Charles V. e France, to determine 
whether thé chévalier bad been guilty 0! 
a murder, of which he was accused. Se. 
Antig. de !a Monirehie Francoise, where 
the story is relate! at le gth. and the is- 


nearly strangled by the dog, fie confessed 
his guilt. 

To return to voluntary duels, it has 
been mentioned above, that during the 
reign of James [. they attracted the atten. 
tion of government. James in fact. pub. 
lished many proclamations against the 
practice. In one of them he declares, that 
* we do protest on our part, that we will 
never account of them but as of cowards.” 

Fynes Morrison, who wrote, about this 
time, says, “}.et me add one thing of acor. 
rupt custem in England, that thoseowhy 
are not grown men never had an opinion 
of their valour, till in their youth they 
have gained it with some single fizht, 
which done they shall ever after live free 
from quarrels.’ 

But it was not alone in England. and 
France, that duelling prevailed. In Swe- 
den, in Flanders, and in different parts of 
Germany, it was very common. In Italy 
it was carried to a pitch of refinement 
heyend all others. It is stated by Gian- 
none, (vol. iii. p. 482.) that Paris de Putio 
a Nepolitian advocate, professed chiefly 
this branch of the law, and was consulted 
on cases of this sort, referred to him from 
all parts of Europe. And in 1566, there 
was published at Venice, Zl Duello de 
Mutio, a treatise. in which the cases of 
honour were collected with such minute- 
ness, that lies were distinguished into 
thirty-two different sorts, and the precise 
satisfaction suited to each was marked 
out. On each of them, Mutius has a dis- 
tinct chapter; the heads of some of them 
are as follow: —Of the Lie Immaterial— 
the Lie General--the Lie Special—the 
Lie Hypothetical—the Lie Direct. This 
systematic nonsence is admirably ridicu- 
led by Shakspeare’s Touch-stone in his 
definition of finding the quarrel, on the 
seventh cause:—“ We quarrel, (says this 
motley disciple of Mutio: in print by the 
hook, as you have books for good manners, 
{ will name you the degrees. The, first, 
the Retort Corteous—the second the Quip 
Modest—the third, the Reply Churlish— 
the fourth the Reproof Valiant—the fifth, 
the Countercheck Quarrelsome—the sixth, 
tne Lie Circumstantial—the seventh, the 
Lie Direct. 


In the barbarous and frozen region of 
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ja a manner very different from that of 
civilized nations. When a Greenland 
gentleman is insulted or injured by ano- 
ther, he composes a satirical poem, wh ch 
he repeats and sings before his friends 
and domestics, male and female, till they 
haveall got it by heart. He then every 
where challenges the other to meet him, 
and to refuse such challenge would be 
dishonourable in the extreme. The oppo- 
nents having met in an encircled theatre, 
the challenger sings his satire,-accompa- 
nied by beat of drum, and every line is 
reechoed, in chorus, by his party. When 
he has thus discharged his taunts, and 
raised the laugh against his adversary, 
the latter steps forth, answers in the same 
manner, and cheered by the chorus of his 
party. retorts the laugli. ‘The accuser re- 
news the combat, and tries to baffle his 
antagonist a second time: in short, he 
that maintains the contest best. receives 
the laurel from the whole auditory, who 
constitute a very candid jury, ‘These sa- 
vages, level their wit with all possible 
keenness and severity, but without either 
rudeness or passion; and when the contest 
is determined, they becone ‘ast friends. 
A pleasant mode of adjusting quarrels 
truly! 
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HAPPINESS. 

Thou phantom cali’d happiness, where at thou 
found? 

In fashions,bright circle or solitude’s cell? 

Where Grandeur’s proud castle encumbers the 
ground, 

Or deigns’t in the cot of the peasant to dwell? 

Dost thou wreathe the bright laurel that glory 
bestows; 

Art thou found where the banners of Victory 
wave? 

Dost thou slumber in luxury’s bowers of rose, 

Or twine the sweet myrtle for love's willing 
slave? 

Ah! me,—sure the hero can feel no delight, 

When his eyes o’er the blood streaming bat- 
tle-field rove; 

Dark malice the laurels of glory may blight; 

And jealousy poisons the pleasures of love. 

She dwells not with grandeur, for sorrow and 
pain 

Alike o’er the castle and cottage spread gloom; 

Love, glory, and luxury, seck her in vain, 

For happiness slumbers with death in the tomb 

Rosa. 
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CHAMBER OF FASHTON. 


Agreeably to the order of the Presi- 
dent, the Chamber convened; a quorum 
was immediately formed and the report 
of the committee was presented. 

«“ During the long recess of the Cham- 
ber, no material alteration in the fashions 
has taken place until lately. Within a 
few weeks past a number of different fash- 
ions have been exhibited in our streets, 
which have greatly embarrassed the belles 
and beaux, as many of them were suffici- 
ently odd or remarkable to be adopted. 
As a proof of this variety of patterns, one 
of the committee who was confined, by an 
unfashionable coat, in the-house, until his 
tardy taylor had finished a new one, ob- 
served Miss Wilhelmina Whimsical, (op- 
posite whom he lived) sally forth no less 
than seven times in the space of twelve 
hours, and et each time she wore a differ- 
ent dress, or hat, or trimmings thereto. 
And the same gentleman noted in his 
pocket-book the number of alterations 
which had taken place in her coat, during 
one week, which amounted to fourteen. 


«“ There has also been great opposition 
among the belles and beaux, but particu- 
larly the former, each being anxious to 
introduce something to suit his or her 
own taste, some adopting this fashion, and 
some that. Accordingly your committee 
have marked the rise and fall of various 
fashions. A Lady was one day seen walk- 
ing up one of our streets, with the fea- 
thers of her black beaver behind, and an- 
other with one red and one sage-colow ed 
slipper. Just preceding the latter, also 
walked a beau with his hands in his sur- 
tout pockets while his gloves were stick- 
ing in his bosom. 

* The committee ordain,that as this win- 
ter has been remarkably mild, the beaux, 
shall adopt the Turkish fashion of wear- 
ing their pantaloons, that is to say, one 
leg shall be sufficiently large to hold both 
of those limbs, and cut out in the mannet 
of an inve:ted cone, large at the top and 
gradually decreasing to the ancle. ‘The 
committee think proper however to guard 
against extremes, should any gentleman, 
therefore, upon trial, be able to creep 
through the leg of his pantaloons, he shall 
be sentenced to wear a green patch over 
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the left eye during the remainder of th. 
Season. 


worn down to the heels. but the commit 

tee would recommend that the preference 
of the bucks should’ be given to coats of a 
light drab colour, o namented by a dozen 
capes, which lay over the top of the 
shoulders, lined with silk and surmoun 

ted by a broad velvet collar. These are 
not only essentially different from the for- 
mer fashions, but also have a comfortable 


appearance. 
vers the crown of the head, it may he re- 
duced to one-third its former size. Bucks 
shall hereafter carry clubs instead of canes. 
none of which shall weigh less than six 
pounds. 


velvet hats, to rise perpendicularly from 
the head twenty nehes at least with a 
bow in proportion, and the face turned uy 
with white; 
without feathers dangling over the left 
he which has a very modest appearance. 


provided there are not more than ten fea- 
thers placed theréin.” 


port before it succeeded in passing. Some 
gentlemen objected against the ‘Turkish 


























* Blue surtouts may continue to be 


As the hat now merely co- 


** The belles may either wear blac 


or white dewn hats, with or 
ie belles may a'so wear black beavers, 
Many remarks were made upon the re- 


pantaloons, but as it was argued that the 
fashion would’ conceal al! bandy and 
crooked legs, it was agreed to. Mr. Quiz 
said that the committee had amply provi- 
ded for the warmth of ‘the body, while 
the legs, in a pair of leose pantaloons. 
were left to take care of themselves. The 
Presiden, however, having anxiously a 
waited a motion, adjourned the meeting. 


QUINTUS QUILL, Secr’y. 
—e-— 
For ‘he Parterre. 


TO ELIZA. 
Sigh not Eliza, though winter has shrouded, 


The woodlands in gloom and the valleys in 


- snow, 

Though the mantle of tempest the azure has 
clouded 

And darken’d the orbits that sparkle and glow 

Sigh not my love! thuugh the snow drop is faded 
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Though the garland is wither’d that summer had 
braided 
Mid the goid-burnish’d ringlets of Autumn to 
fling 
In the world in our bosoms of spirit and light, 
There rises no winter, there raves no storms, 
No wrecks of the whirlwind no shudows of night 
Our quiet invades or our ph-asure deforms. 
The breezes which play’d on the brow of the 
mountain, 
Blew house through the forest and keen 
tnrough the ‘dale, 
Though eld are the sun-beams that glanced on 
the fountain, 
And dead is the violet that scented the vie. 
the becom of offection enlightens our hours 
Dispersing the shadows of serraw und eloom, 
for dove strews the path of existence w.th flow. 
ers ; 
Perenial in fragrance, eternal in bloom. 
V, 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter X. 


From P——. 
Dear Brother, 


When I wrote you last, if you recollect, 
I was just going to a tea-party with Cou- 
sins Hannah and John. As we intended to 
take tea I naturally expected we would 
start when the sun was two or three hours 
high at least. but we did not get off until 
(if Thad been at home} it would have 
been quite time to milk the cows, which 
you know is after sun set. Well, at length 
we started and after many escapes from 
being run ever by the chairs and carts in 
crossing the streets, we came to the house, 
knocked, and walked in. 

Dear me! how mighty glad they were 
to see us. Although they had been at Un- 
cle’s a couple of days before, aud knew 
we were well enough then. yet, | declare, 
they asked as affectionately about our 
vealths,as if we had all been confined to 
our beds, and had expected to die. ‘This 
i was a little surprized at. but I soon 
found it was no wonder that they were 8@ 
particular in their enquiries, for the people 
in town here, are so delicate, that-they 
make as much of a head-ache as if it wasa 
onsumption, and a toot-ache as if it was 
the lock-jaw. A sore finger will confine 
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that renders her hoarse, will prevent her 
quiting a warm room for a month. Accor 
dingly. upon our entrance, we were salut 
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Jso in town; I’m sure we live better and £ 
think happier although we do not display 
so much silk and finery. For my part, I 


ed with a profusion of enquiries frem all/can’t feel easy in the new clothes that I 


sides; * I hope, Miss Grigg, 


the late/have purchased since I came to P—. I 


change in the weather has not given you alam always getting something wrong. The 
cold.” * Sit nearer the fire Miss, yourjother day, I went out (for I know the 
feet are perhaps damp, and may give you/town pretty well! now,]| to buy a new black 


abead-ache.” ¢ Better sit yp to the fire 


heaver, and after having fixed on one to 


for there is a constant draught through|my faucy, I took it, and as I thought it 


9 


« Is that door too cold} would not look well to wear the old bon- 


for you, Miss Hetty?’? When I was about/net while 1 had another with me, I put 


answering one, another stepped up, and 


the new one on, with the feathers behind, 


before I could reply. | was again inter-jas it looked better that way, and as I 
rupted. Indeed they did not seem to wait imagined it was immaticular, I walked 


for an answer, but ran to the next and re 
peated the same tender anxiety, and then 
ina moment toa third. This. Cousin 
Hannah has since told me, was merely 
done because it was usual, for they have 
here certain forms which it is considered 
impolite not to act up to. and is, what 


home with it so, although Cousin after- 
wards told me the feathers were always 
worn before. However, be that as it will, 
i attracted a monstrous deal of attention. 
Every one turned around and gaped as I 
walked along They pointed at me even 
from the opposite side of the street. and 


they call * pass ng the compliment.” Thuslat one place they raised up the window 


when a young man waits upon a lady 
home, he is asked in, purely out of com- 
pliment, as it is expected he will not com 
ply. unless the invitation runs * Do walk 
in.” Every thing they are asked to do 
“they would do it with pleasure, but—’s 
and I verily believe. that if I should ask a 

entleman to cut off a piece of his nose. 
. would answer, * I would do it with 
pleasure, Miss, if I could spare the least 
portion of it.” 

After tea, which was also a -natter of 
orm, being handed around by the servants 
instead of being placed properly on a ta- 
ble, the company chamersed upon various 
topics, commencing with the weather.— 
* The late rains” I observed, * will make 
the roads very muddy.” “ Yes,” answer- 
ed the lady next me, “ Tam afraid I can- 
hot get to the ball to-morrow evening.” 
I toid her that I thought it could never 
hinder them from walking in the city, but 
1 guessed it would come very hard on the 
market-people. When 1 talked of the 
market: people, 1 heard a lady exclaim, 
Jear me!” 
hinks I, * If it was not for the country- 
people who bring provision to market 
or you, I can’t tell how you would live 
n this way, every now and then, I heard 
em whispering very contemptuously of 
8. I can’t think why we are sneered at 


and stared at me until 1 was out of sight. 
This shews what value the town’s-people 
set upon finery. Ill warrant that if I had 
not worn my new hat, but my old one 
they not would even have looked at me. 
Fine things make fine people here. 

Your affectionate sister, 

Hetty Grigg. 


THE BARD OF FINGAL; 
OR, 


CURSE OF SEDUCTIOM. 


Cheer up my daughter! hopeless though 
thou art, never was the aid of these aged 
arms denied to the children of sorrow. I 
know thou art faint and weary, as the 
hart stricken by the hunter,—as_ the 
wounded chief in the day of battle; and 
when thou fallest, no stone shall point out 
thy bed. But cheer up my daughter.— 
Yet a little longer cheer up thy strength, 
oh! wanderer of night;—near is the dwel- 
ling of the deceitful Cradmor, oh! yellow 
hair’d daughter of Morva. Tell me not 
that thy eyes shall behold him no more— 
say not that they are dim already,—that 
the shades of the mountains beckon thee 
away; forthe heart of the bard of Fingal 
now bleeds for thee! Alas thou art hasten- 
ing to the land ef darkness;—but wher 
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the harp sounds in the hall of Cradmor. 
he too shall heave a sigh for the wretched 
corse of the daughter of Morva!—Open 
thy gates, theu destroyer of peace! speak 
comfort to the heart which thy cruelty has 
broken—bless her with a smile. thou bane 
of virtue —Alas! he comes not—drowned 
in the mirth of songs,and flushed with the 
wine of joy, he hears not the expiring groan 
of the daughter of Morva.—Cold blows 
the wind through the wintry thorn,—but 
he hears it not—ruthless is the tempest 
that beats the head of Morva—but he feels 
it not.—-Though now he be at peace nor 
think of thee, yet venemous as the ser- 
pents’ fang shall his conscience be; and 
the wild fowl of the cliff shall shriek out 
his destiny.—The gale of the evening 
shall bear thy sighs to him as he returneth 
from the chase—the wind of the desert 
shall howl to him the name of Morva.—In 
the visions of the night he shall see thee— 
the cricket shall whisper of Morva.—In 
the field of battle, nerveless shall his arm 
be; powerless as the shadows on the hill 
—the cataract from the mountain shall te | 
him of thee; and the leaves of the forest 
shall make him afraid.—He shall call on 
the injured fair one, but she will not hear; 
he shall invoke a blessing from the yellow 
hair’d daughter of Morva—but the wind 
shall scatter his prayers like the down of 
the thistle, and swift as the bolt of heaven 


shall be his despair. 


Mr. Johnson. in the early part of his 
life, was particularly fond of play; and 
had a dispute with the marker fs billiard 
table, about ten shillings and a penny, 
which the latter said he owed for games— 
but Johnson, not recollecting the circuin- 
stance, refused to pay it, though often so- 
licited. While performing Simon on the 
Dublin Theatre, where the verses of one 
of his songs concluded with, Sing hey 
down derry—Sing hey down derry—to bis 
great astonishment he was always answer- 
ed by the marker from the ilech, with, 
Pay me Jack Johnson, my Ten and a 
Penny---my Tenand a Penny. This curi- 
ous way of demanding payment had the 
eee effect. and forced the hero to com- 
ply. : 


THE PARTERRE. 


A clergyman once asked Mr. Garrick, 
why a charch congregation was seldoy 
hrought to tears, when the same persons 
placed in a theatre would be worked y 
to grief by a fictitious distress. « Ti, 
reason,”’ answered Garrick, * is obvious, 
we repeat a fiction as theugh it were , 
truth; you repeat a truth as though it 
were a fiction.” 


——P + ee 


Avoid all sourness and austerity of 
manners; virtue is a pleasant and agree. 
gay and civil wisdom is 


able quality: and 
always engaging. 
= ; 

Allow a man to have wit, and he wil! 

allow you to have judgment. 
j ee 

A firm belief in a future state is a great 

consolation to a good man. 


SS 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is with pleasure we welcome Ld:nund 
again toourcolumns. His “ Wanderer’s 
reflections No. 2” came rather too late for 
our last. It was selected for this number, 
but has been unavoidably postponed — 
Every future favour from this valuable 
correspondent will be promptly attended 
to, and we doubt not, our readers will be 
equally gratified with ourselves in their 
perusal. We acknowledge the receipt of 
“* Remembrance,” “ a Fragment,” * Lines 
to Miss S. R.” “ Love Elegy to Mary” 
for which we render our thanks. ‘They 
shall appear in our succeeding numbers. 

We were fearful that Rosa had deserted 
our Parterre, but the beautiful effusion she 
has this week presented us, and with 
which we have adorned the present num- 
ber, has convinced us that we are not en- 
tirely forgotten. We can never hear from 
this lad y too often. 

Several selections &c. have been recel: 
ved, and will be attended to as far as com- 
ports with our plan. 

== 

PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 108, Race-t 
where communications &c. will be received 4 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Paoras@ 
ANpD JustTice’s No 350, North Second strett. 

<> The price of the Parterre is three dollat 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 








